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attitude. It may be readily gathered from what has been
said in the previous section that a purely objective
orientation does violence to a multitude of subjective
emotions, intentions, needs, and desires, since it robs them
of the energy which is their natural right. Man is not a
machine that one can reconstruct, as occasion demands,
upon other lines and for quite other ends, in the hope
that it will then proceed to function, in a totally different
way, just as normally as before. Man bears his age-long
history with him; in his very structure is written the
history of mankind.
The historical factor represents a vital need, to which
a wise economy must respond. Somehow the past must
become vocal, and participate in the present Complete
assimilation to the object, therefore, encounters the protest
of the suppressed minority, elements belonging to the
past and existing from the beginning. From this quite
general consideration it may be understood why it is that
the unconscious claims of the extraverted type have an ;
essentially primitive, infantile, and egoistical character, j
When Freud says that the unconscious is "only able to
wish", this observation contains a large measure of truth
for the unconscious of the extraverted type. Adjustment
and assimilation to objective data prevent inadequate
subjective impulses from reaching consciousness. These
tendencies (thoughts, wishes, affects, needs, feelings, etc.)
take on a regressive character corresponding with the
degree of their repression, i.e. the less they are recognized,
the more infantile and archaic they become. The conscious
attitude robs them of their relatively disposable energy-
charge, only leaving them the energy of which it cannot
deprive them. This remainder, which stilL possesses a
potency not to be under-estimated, can be described only
as primeval instinct. Instinct can never be rooted out
from an individual by any arbitrary measures; it requires